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pessimists. "The most reasonable thing is never
to be born; but when we have seen the light, the
next best thing is to return whence we came."r

Where shall we turn? From every direction
we hear only mournful cries. The gift of penetrat-
ing the mysteries of the other life has been bestowed
upon Greek genius, but what it brings back freezes
us with terror. Alcestes (Euripides) returns
from the realm of shades, pale and exhausted,
almost dead himself from having witnessed so
many horrors.

Theognis (Elegies) also tells us that "it would
be better not to be born, but once born, the best
thing would be to pass the gates of Hades as soon
as possible.'1 According to Plutarch, "life is a
punishment and man's greatest misfortune is to be
born."

The apprehensions of the Hellenes reappear
among the Romans. Pliny the Elder enumerates
with cruelty all the woes of man. He places him
below the other species peopling our planet.2
The great naturalist thus paraphrases the sally of
old Homer, according to whom "of all the beings
that breathe and move upon the earth, not one
is more contemptible than man." Seneca speaks
of death in the same terms as do Sophocles or

1 CEdipus at Colonus.                 2 Natural History (7th Book).